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CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue morning was fine and clear, after the rainy, 
dark night on which Florence Sefton had pleaded so 
unsuccessfully for her father’s life. It was about 
seven o’clock when an Irish servant at the fort en- 
tered the room in which Colonel Sefton had been 
confined since his arrest with a breakfast-tray, on 
which were coffee, toast, dc. ; he was likewise desired 
to tell the prisoner that the Rey. Mr. Norris, of the 
Episcopal Church at Lewistown, to which he be- 
longed, would visit him as soon as he had break- 
fasted. Dennis had advanced but a few paces into 
the apartment, when the sight of a beautiful girl 
seated on the side of the bed, and appearing as 
though the noise made by the unbarring of the door 
had awakened from sleep, had the effect of causing 
him to send forth a prolonged “ Wh-e-e-w !” accom- 
panied by the fall of the tray and the smash of 
china, which caused the sentry to enter, demanding, 
“ What is the matter?” 

“By Saint Pathrick, sir, it is ony jist an ex- 
change of prisoners that has tuk place!” said Den- 
nis. 

The soldier looked with wonder at poor Florence— 
for it was she; then saying, “I must inform Gene- 
ral Van Rensselaer,” and causing the seattered frag- 
ments of the lost breakfast to be gathered up, he 
left the room with Dennis, barring it after him. 

It is almost needless to explain that the twenty 
minutes’ interview with her father, granted to Flo- 
renee, had been passed in disguising him in the 
cloak and one of the dresses she wore. She had 
read and heard of such a stratagem having some- 
times succeeded, and she determined, if her entrea- 
ties could not save his life, to try it. -She could but 
fail; and perhaps would, had she not been so ably 
seconded by Alice. For some hours after the colo- 
nel had left the fort, she would, at every slight 
noise, assume the attitude of despondency that had 
succeeded so well in deceiving the officer when her 
father was going from the apartment; and it was 
not until near morning that she could persuade her- 
self of the certainty of his escape. Then she ar- 
ranged her dress and hair, and, throwing herself on 
the bed, slept soundly until roused from her slum- 
ber by the noise made in unbolting the door to ad- 
mit Dennis with the breakfast. A short time elapsed 
after the sentry had left her, when the door was 
again opened, and General Van Rensselaer entered, 
followed by the Rey. Mr. Norris. Florence rose, 
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“Miss Sefton—madam !” exclaimed he, “do you 
know that you have drawn on your own head’””—— 

“ Any punishment you please to inflict, sanctioned 
by law, so that my father is saved. You cannot 
blame me, General Van Rensselaer, when you would 
not hear my prayer to save his life, if I had recourse 
to stratagem.” 

“You have placed me in a position, Miss Sefton,” 
he replied, “in which my honor may be impeached, 
by supposing that I was privy to his escape. Whero 
so much treachery and so many traitors abound, it 
is hard to know who is true. Your father fled to the 
English fort at Queenstown, I suppose ?” 

“ He did,” replied Florence. 

“ Pursuit is out of the question, then,” he said. 

“ But, my dear general,” said Mr. Norris, eager to 
assist poor Florence, “you cannot suppose any one 
would dare to doubt your honor? No, no, believe 
me, that will not be. And surely you cannot, with 
your kind and noble heart, blame this dear child for 
aiding her father to escape an ignominious death ; 
and you will not detain her from her home ?” 

“The manner of this escape must first be strictly 
inquired into,” replied the general; “and the lady 
must please tell me if there were any traitors in the 
fort who aided her plot?” 

“None, none, General Van Rensselaer! As I 
hope to go to Heaven, there was none !” said Flo- 
rence, eager to save the innocent from suspicion. 
“The plot, as you call it, originated with myself. 
My maid and my father’s servants were my only 
assistants ; and they only obeyed my orders,” she 
added, fearful lest they might suffer, if taken. 

After a pause of some minutes, the general said— 

“You must excuse me, Miss Sefton, if I detain 
you some time longer as a prisoner.” And, taking 
the clergyman with him, he withdrew. 

Two dreary hours passed heavily by, when Mr. 
Norris returned, a smile brightening his venerable 
face, as he said to Florence— 

“The general has given me permission, Miss Sef- 
ton, to take you to Sefton Hill in my gig, if you will 
grant me that pleasure.” 

Florence thanked him warmly ; then throwing a 
large cashmere shawl—that she had worn beneath 
her cloak the previous night—over her head, she 
accompanied him, and, in a short time, was again at 
home. 

» We must now follow the colonel in his flight. 

Florence had informed him where the boat awaited 

him; and, when the carriage had arrived opposite 
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to where she lay, he left it, and divesting himself 
of the cloak, bonnet, and dress in which he was dis- 
guised, he was soon safely seated in the boat, which 
Thornton and Minesto began to row across the 
stream, with as little noise as possible. As we ob- 
served before, the night was dark and rainy, which 
favored their escape. As they approached the shore 
near the English fort, they were challenged by a 
sentinel with, “Who goes there?” Colonel Sefton 
had seareely pronounced the word “ A friend,” when 
the report of a musket was heard, and he fell back 
with a groan, feebly exclaiming, “ I am wounded !” 
Thornton immediately began to call out, at the top 
of his voice, “Hollo! don’t fire no more, you kill 
Colonel Seffim!” By this time they had reached 
the shore, and the soldier stepped down, demanding 
“who they were ?” 

“Tt is Colonel Seffim,” repeated Thornton. “He 
jis ’scaped from de ’Merican general, and is come 
ober to de English.” 

The report of the piece had raised an alarm, and 
many now came running from the fort to know the 
cause, and among them was Sir Edgar Lee himself, 
who, when he found it was Colonel Sefton, and that 
he was badly wounded, expressed great anxiety and 
was all attention. He had him immediately re- 
moved into the fort; a surgeon was soon in attend- 
ance, who extracted only some of the charge, for it 
was a heavy one. His opinion was that he might 
linger some time, but that his recovery was impos- 
sible. The sentinel, when examined, said “that he 
did not hear any reply to his challenge.” The fact 
was, the wind was high, and in a contrary direction, 
which might have prevented him from hearing the 
reply, even had he not drank more than his usual 
quantum. 

Sir Edgar Lee, though he felt sincerely sorry for, 
and sympathized deeply with his wounded guest, 
yet could not help feeling pleasure in the thought 
that the accident would be the means of bringing 
Florence to the fort, as he could not doubt but that, 
when she heard of her father’s dangerous situation, 
she would come to him without delay. The Indian 
and Thornton re-crossed the river as noiselessly as 
they had crossed it, with orders not to go where 
Miss Sefton would see them, or to let her know what 
had occurred. 

It was only an hour after Florence had reached 
her home, under the protection of the minister, when 
a boat might have been seen, with a white flag, cross- 
ing from the English to the American fort. There 
was an officer seated in it, beside the two men who 
rowed it. ,He was sent with information to General 
Van Rensselaer of the dangerous condition of Colo- 
nel Sefton, and a request that he would permit his 
daughter to come to him. Of course, humanity for- 
bade a refusal. The officer proceeded to Sefton Hill, 
and, though the intelligence was broken to Florence 
by Miss Aylmer—to whom he first imparted it—in 
the tenderest manner, yet it was a great shock. She, 
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however, prepared herself directly to accompany 
him ; and, notwithstanding Mary’s pressing entreaty 
to be allowed to accompany her, she refused, telling 
her that Henry, at his return—which, not knowing 
of the accident that had happened him, they looked 
for hourly—would only be the more distressed if 
she was thus to put herself in the power of the ene- 
my; that the tidings he would hear would be sor- 
rowful enough, without having that pang added to 
them. “She would take only her faithful Alice 
with her.” And, hearing that Minesto and Thorn- 
ton had now come, she thought that Caleb, with 
them and three other men on the place, would ren- 
der it secure, more eapecially as the American fort 
was so near, Pressing Mary to her heart, and tak- 
ing an affectionate leave of the good housekeeper 
and servants, she was assisted into the carriage with 
Alice by the officer, and, in a brief time, was at the 
side of her father’s bed. 

The meeting between Colonel Sefton and his 
daughter we shall not attempt to describe ; it was 
painfully affecting. We will only say that the most 
devoted and tender care was lavished on him by 
Florence, who seldom left his room, except to take 
the rest and relaxation that were absolutely needed 
to support her strength. It was only on such occa- 
sions that Colonel Sir Edgar Lee had an opportunity 
of seeing her, as the surgeon had forbidden visitors, 
or anything that would cause excitement in the 
room of the patient. These occasions he would 
watch for, until it became perfectly annoying. She 
could not take a short walk, accompanied by Alice, 
which her father would insist upon her doing, with- 
out being intruded on by Sir Edgar. If, after leay- 
ing her apartment, she retired to a small parlor, 
which had been assigned to her use, he would find 
some excuse for entering, and almost compel her to 
listen to his protestations of love and adoration. 
All this rendered her life very wretched. But a 
ray of hope now cheered the gloom which had sur- 
rounded her for the first two weeks of her residence 
at the fort: the surgeon thought it possible her fa- 
ther might recover. This assurance nerved Florence 
to bear all her trials with more resignation and 
hopefulness. 

We must now return to Howell Meredith. He, 
with his trusty follower, Gotlieb Pretz, had arrived 
at Fort Detroit safely, by avoiding places where 
they thought it was likely they would meet any 
party belonging to the enemy. It was on the night 
of the fifteenth of August they reached it. All day 
the British under General Brock had opened a 
heavy cannonade upon the town from the opposite 
bank of the river, but with little execution. Cap- 
tain Meredith reported his return to General Hull, 
who ordered him to be admitted. 

“Well, sir,” said he, very abruptly, “where are 
the dispatches from headquarters in answer to my 
first, which, I suppose, must have arrived at Lewis- 
town about the same time you reached there ?” 
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“ They had not yet arrived, your excellency,” said 
Howell. ‘ But General Van Rensselaer desired me 
to say he would forward them the moment they 
came.” 

“ And why did you not wait until they did come, 
as was your duty to do, sir?” said the old officer, in 
a stern tone. 

“ Because I knew we were on the eve of a battle, 
and I hope a glorious victory, your excellency, and 
I did not wish to be absent from my post.” 

“Your conduct,” he replied, “deserves arrest ; 
but, in consideration of the motive’—and a slight 
sneer curled his lip—* it shall be overlooked. You 
may retire, sir.” oe 

Howell did retire, with his suspicions of treason 
more confirmed. 

Brightly the beams of the morning’s sun danced 
on the blue waters of the Detroit, as the army under 
General Brock crossed that stream, the scarlet uni- 
form, with its bright gilt buttons, worn by the sol- 
diers, with the golden epaulettes, the waving, grace- 
ful feathers, and silken sashes of the officers, and the 
fine manly forms, with but few exceptions, of both, 
contrasted fearfully with the savages who filled the 
boats in the rear, with the horrid war paint render- 
ing their visages so hideous, and the glittering 
tomahawks and scalping-knives which they bore, to 
say nothing of the almost demoniac yells they set 
up on reaching the American shore—all which would 
almost cause you to believe that they were, indeed, 
infernal spirits clothed in flesh, instead of poor igno- 
rant Indians, to whom the white man had taught 
his vices, and then bribed to slay and massacre his 
white brethren. 

“The British soldiers, on landing, formed them- 
selves in close column twelve deep. The Americans 
were advantageously disposed to receive them. The 
militia and volunteers were so stationed as to flank 
the enemy, the regulars defended the fort, and two 
twenty-four pounders, charged with grape-shot, were 
so planted as to sweep the whole British line.”* 
Howell, by the side of his brave regiment, surveyed 
the approach of the enemy. Silently, and apparent- 
ly without fear, they came on, as he thought, to cer- 
tain death, and that fathers, husbands, sons, and 
brothers would be wept for in a far-off land by many 
a bright eye and many an aching heart. They had 
now advanced until within some hundred yards of 
the American lines, and his eye moistened as the 
idea presented itself to his mind of the mangled 
heap of dead and dying that would, in a few mi- 
‘nutes, replace that moving mass of life, strength, 
and courage. There was a deep, solemn silence; 
every American that stood there expecting to hear 
the roar of the artillery instantly. At this moment, 
a touch on his arm caused Howell to turn. 

“Captain Meredith,” said Lazy O’Lear, “ you are 
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requested by his excellency, General Hull, to order 
your men to retire into the fort.” 

“What!” ejaculated Howell. 
by this hoax at such a time ?” 

The sergeant,moved further off, and then said— 

“They are the general’s orders, sir.” 

Tn an instant, Howell, observing Hull near the 
fort, with several officers round him, was by his side. 

“ General,” said he, forgetting, in his excitement, 
to salute his superior officer—“ general, your mes- 
senger has, I believe, mistaken your orders; will 
you please give them to me yourself?” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. “Order your men into 
the fort. It would be madness to resist,” continued 
he, turning to the officers near him; “those red 
devils would tomahawk and scalp every man in the 
fort. I have certain information that Brock has 
sworn they should. For what do you wait, sir?” 
said he to Howell, as the soldiers sullenly and in- 
dignantly were marching past them. “To your 
post, and conduct your men into the fort.” 

“Never! so help me Heaven, never!” replied 
Howell. “TI will never be a party to treason or 
cowardice !” 

Hull grew white with rage. He half drew his 
sword, then replaced it, saying, in a voice of forced 
calmness— 
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“You would raise a sedition, young gentleman, 
would you? You will deliver your sword to Colonel 
Romney, who will see you conducted to the guard- 
house a prisoner.” He then entered the fortress; 
the officers who had been expostulating with him 
followed, with the exception of Romney. 

Howell, burning with indignation and contempt, 
was loosening his sword-helt, when that officer said 
to him— 

“Captain Meredith, I will never take from a 
brave man his sword; nor will I send you to the 
guard-house. The enemy approach—fly! There 
is my horse. Tell Van Rensselaer I fear we are 
betrayed.” And he disappeared, 

There was no time to lose, the English were close 
at hand, and Howell, vaulting into the saddle, set 
spurs to the noble steed, and he flew like the wind. 
Several pieces were fired after him, and a ball en- 
tered the fleshy part of his arm, causing a painful, 
though not a dangerous wound. He kept his horse 
at a full gallop for several miles, when, finding he 
was not pursued, he dismounted and bound up his 
wounded arm with his handkerchief, as it had bled 
pretty freely. On casting his eyes back to the fort, 
he saw a white flag waving from its walls. “The 
old cowardly traitor!” said he to himself; “it is 
shameful!” He now traveled more slowly. As ho 
was obliged, for his greater security, to avoid ob- 
servation, he took the most unfrequented roads, 
going south towards Ohio. He rode all day, and, 
at nightfall, stopped at a comfortable farmhouse. 
He was much fatigued; but the people were very 
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kind, dressed his wound as well as they could, and 
sent one of their boys for a surgeon, who lived at a 
short distance, who extracted the ball, which gave 
him much relief. Howell soon found they were true 
Americans. There wasno man on the place but the 
old grandfather and his three grandsons, of the ages 
of sixteen, fourteen, and twelve; his son, their fa- 
ther, was at Fort Detroit; and, when they heard 
Howell’s tale, both the old man and his son’s wife 
expressed much grief and anger. After a good sup- 
per, Howell retired to a nice, clean bed, and slept 
soundly, notwithstanding his wound and the excit- 
ing events of the day. 

He was greatly surprised, on descending from his 
chamber in the morning, to see Gotlieb Pretz busily 
engaged in constructing a squirrel-trap for the 
youngest boy. To Captain Meredith’s questions as 
to “how he had escaped?” he gave a long account, 
which we may perhaps relate at a future time; at 
present, the reader must excuse us. We will merely 
say that he did escape, or he would not have been 
there. To Howell’s question of “ how he had traced 
him so accurately ?” he replied— 

“Why, capt’in, you don’t s’pose I lived so long in 
old Kentue’, and larnt nothin’? I kin foller a trail 
of ither horse or man as well as any red skin that 
ever carried a sealpin’-knife.” 

After breakfast, when they were about leaving, 
Howell remembered that Gotlieb had no horse, and 
he was much pleased when the old farmer consented 
to dispose of one, not a very swift, but still a tole- 
rably good animal. They still kept a southerly di- 
rection, Captain Meredith’s intention being to enter 
Ohio, keeping as closely as consisted with safety 
along the southern shore of Lake Erie, until he 
should judge it safe to take a boat for Buffalo, from 
whence he could soon arrive at Lewistown. 


CHAPTER IX. 


We must now retrograde a little in our story. The 
reader will remember our having related that Lazy 
O’Lear’s stock and trade of hardware had been pur- 
chased by his friend, Red Ashman. Itso happened, 
after the trusty sergeant had left Lewistown for De- 
troit, after having betrayed Colonel Sefton, that 
Minesto, wishing to purchase some fishing-hooks, 
went into the shop now kept by Ashman. After 
selecting as many as he wanted, he offered a fifty 
cent piece in payment. Ashman took it, and, open- 
ing a drawer which was placed under the counter, 
in looking for change, he drew it very far out. The 
quick eye of the Indian perceived a small pouch in 
it, very gayly embroidered, with the stained quills 
of the porcupine. He reached over, and, taking it 
in his hand, held it up before him, saying— 

“Handsome! good! The white man’s squaw 
make it for him, eh ?” 


>. 
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“No,” replied Ashman; “my ‘squaw’ don’t make 
such things. So hand it here, and take your change,” 
offering him the money. 

But Minesto still continued to examine it. While 
this was passing, a customer, who appeared to know 
Ashman, had entered the shop, and, looking at the 
pouch, said— 

“Tt is, indeed, mighty fine! 
some of the Ingins, I suppose ?” 

“No; it was given to me by my friend, Sergeant 
Lazy O’Lear. Let me see,” said he, pausing, as if try- 
ing to remember, “it is three—yes—nearly four years 
ago, since he made me a present of it. It was 
worked by some of the Ingins, I suppose, as it was 
a red skin who gave it to him, he told me, for some 
kind office he had done him.” 

Minesto lost not a word; but, when Ashman had 
concluded, observed, still holding up the pouch— 

“White man sell? Minesto will buy. How 
much ?” 

“Well, I don’t care to sell it; but, since you have 
taken such a notion to it, you may have it for a 
dollar.” 

“One dollar,” repeated the Indian—* one dollar. 
Minesto bring to-morrow.” He then laid it down, 
and left the shop. 

Early the next morning, he took his fishing-tackle, 
and, repairing to that part of the river where he 
usually caught the most fish, Minesto threw his line 
in the water, and had already taken one or two fine 
fish, when he observed the same man he had met in 
Ashman’s shop approaching, evidently prepared for 
fishing. He advanced laughing, and asked the 
Indian “if fish were plenty ;” and, on receiving an 
answer in the affirmative, he laid down his rod, 
and seated himself on the stump of a tree, as if to 
rest. 

“T was telling Ashman, after you had left his 
shop yesterday,” said he, ‘that I thought you were 
the same Indian who came to the sign of the King 
George, in Queenstown, about four years ago, when 
I was barkeeper there. I remember well, it was 
the very day I left to go to New York, and Mr. 
Lazy O’Lear came in just before you, and told me 
how that he wanted to cure an Ingin of drinking 
brandy, that you were a fine feller, and he thought 
it a pity you should become a drunkard—he be- 
longs to meetin’, Mr. Lazy O’Lear does, and is 
very pious; so he wanted me to do a good deed, and 
to put some powder, that he gave me in a paper, 
into the liquor when you asked me for it, and it 
would make you hate brandy all your life. So I 
put it in, ’cause I knowed that he wouldn’t give you 
anything to hurt you. And so I thought I’d just 
ask you if you do hate brandy now, or if you ever 
drink any ?” 

During this long explanation, Minesto had stood 
leaning with his back to a large tree; the line, 
which was in the water when the stranger appeared, 
still remained there, the tip of the rod resting on 
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the shore; the handle he appeared to hold uncon- 
sciously. He was standing a few feet in front of the 
man, and a statue could not have appeared more 
motionless while he was speaking, and, were it not 
for an expression of triumph which lighted his dark 
eye, he might have been taken for one. 

“ Did it really make you hate brandy ?” continued 
the stranger, not receiving an immediate answer. 

“ Minesto does not drink fire-water now,” returned 
the Indian, calmly. “It is not good for the red 
man; it makes him a fool, that his enemies may 
laugh.” 

“Well, then,” said his questioner, springing up, 
“Tm glad that it had a good effect; and, for that 
kind turn I done for you, you must now show me 
where you get your bait.” 

Minesto pointed to the place, some paces farther 
down; and, after having caught some six or eight 
large fish, he left his companion and took his way to 
Lewistown, where he soon disposed of them; then 
repairing to Ashman’s, he laid down his dollar, and 
received the pouch. 

He had now found out that which, in seeking to 
discover, had for nearly four years kept him from 
his tribe and friends. He felt joyful and elated at 
the discovery; for the certainty of revenge is the 
sweetest moment of an Indian’s existence. Lazy 
O’Lear was the robber and would-be murderer. It 
was, indeed, so, Our readers will recollect that, on 
the day the pic-nie party discovered Minesto in the 
wood, he came down from an opposite direction in- 
quiring for Colonel Sefton. He had that morning, 
after having had the liquor of his intended victim 
drugged, traced him to the wood, where he saw him 
lie down. From where he stood, he could likewise 
see the party of the Seftons and Merediths coming 
to the valley. The thought crossed his mind of his 
having a message from Captain Henry to Colonel 
Sefton, stating “that he would be at Sefton Hill 
that night;” and he thought this a favorable oppor- 
tunity to prevent any suspicion of his having perpe- 
trated the deed he intended to commit, by coming 
an opposite way from that where the Indian lay; 
and, after he had seen the colonel, taking the road 
to Queenstown, which he followed until he was cer- 
tain he was out of sight. He then took a circuitous 
path, which brought him again to the wood; when, 
after gazing some time on Minesto, he began to try 

~ to extract the pouch, in which was the money ho 
had received that morning from a New York mer- 
chant for his skins, and which was placed in a sort 
of bag or pocket made in his blanket; but he did 
not find this an easy task, as the Indian was lying 
upon it. After several vain attempts to draw the 
blanket from under him, Minesto moved, and partly 
opened his eyes. Lazy O’Lear immediately, in his 
fear of being discovered, drew his pistol, and shot 
him, as he thought, dead. The report at first 
alarmed him, lest it should bring some one to the 
spot; but soon he felt reassured, and conjectured 
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rightly that it would be thought, by those who should 
hear it, to proceed from some hunter. He now 
made another attempt, and was successful, possess- 
ing himself of the pouch. He retraced his steps, 
and returned to Queenstown. 

It is not likely that he would have been so im- 
prudent as to give it to Ashman, had not the In- 
dians been in the habit of bringing such to Lewis- 
town to sell; nor could Minesto have known it at 
sight, had it not been a figure, which he himself had 
arranged by cutting out from pictures, which had 
been given to him, an otter and buffalo, surrounded 
by the flowers he best liked in them, and giving 
them to his sister to work for him. Minesto had 
never liked Lazy O’Lear; but that it was he who had 
attempted to murder and had robbed him, never 
occurred to his mind. It was but a few days pre- 
vious to the visit Howell paid to Sefton Hill that he 
had made the discovery. His thoughts now were 
bent on revenge. He did notintend to follow O’Lear 
to Detroit; he would wait his time. 

In the mean while, the news of the disgraceful 
capitulation, by which the whole territory of Michi- 
gan was given up to the British by its cowardly 
governor, with the fort and the brave men he com- 
manded, who were made prisoners of war, spread 
through the Union, and excited universal indigna- 
tion. It, in a manner, left the whole western fron- 
tier exposed to the enemy, and their dreadful allies, 
the Indians. It had also the effect of rendering the 
inhabitants and British on their border more dar- 
ing; indeed, the war on the frontier now seemed to 
partake of all the horrors of a civil one. On both 
sides of the border the militia were in service, and 
there was scareely a house, village, or town, on 
either side of the Niagara, which was not destroyed 
by one party or the other, or the scene of some 
skirmish. Fathers fought against their daughters’ 
husbands, neighbor against neighbor, all ties of 
kindred and friendship were severed, and the con- 
test seemed to be carried on with more hatred and 
rancor than if it was between utter strangers. 

Shortly before this dreadful state of things, Lieu- 
tenant Sefton returned to Lewistown. He was still 
obliged to wear his arm in a sling. Grief and mor- 
tification, at Mary’s recital of all that had taken 
place during his absence, filled his heart, though 
she tried to softenit as much as possible. They had 
no means of hearing anything from Florence or tho 
colonel; and, as Henry was still unable to use the 
arm that he had broken, when thrown by his horse, 
and was yet weak from the effects of his late illness, 
General Van Rensselaer, who had received him 
most kindly, gave him a furlough until he would be 
able to bear arms, and advised him to conduct Miss 
Aylmer, as speedily as possible, to New York, where 
she would be in safety. Henry, who loved his sister 
tenderly, and now, if possible, more than ever, felt 
much grieved at being obliged to leave without 
hearing anything from her or his father; but, even 
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did he remain, in his present eondition, he could 
afford her no assistance, and“he would only endanger 
the safety of Mary. They were, accordingly, pri- 
vately married in the Episcopal Church of Lewis- 
town, by the pastor, Rev. Mr. Norris, and imme- 
diately set off for New York. 

During all these transactions, Caleb and Thornton 
had not been idle. After Colonel Sefton’s flight, 
they had talked over the state of affairs, and What 
might probably take place, and the result was that, 
in the lower part of Mr. Meredith’s garden, they had 
dug a hole, or, more properly, a cellar, in which the 
plate and most valuable articles of both Sefton Hill 
and Arcadia were deposited, in large boxes, packed 
with wool, cotton, and tow, to preserve them from 
the damp. They then placed a layer of boards over 
them, some few feet below the surface of the ground, 
and then filled up the cavity with mould, which they 
covered with sods. This had been done under the 
direction of Miss Aylmer before Henry’s arrival. 
Mr. Meredith had been suffering much from gout, 
and, even had he wished, could not have visited 
Lewistown. It was Henry’s intention to place his 
bride under his protection and that of his wife, and, 
as soon as he regained his strength, to return to the 
army. . 

September was drawing to a close, when Howell 
Meredith and Gotlieb reached the fort. Captain 
Meredith had much to listen to that was distressing ; 
but that which wrung his heart was the situation of 
Florence in the enemy’s camp, and his proud rival’s 
power. Preparations were now being made for an 
attack on Queenstown, in which none took a more 
active part than Howell. It appeared to him as if 
they might be made far more expeditiously, and as 
if the day on which they were to make the assault 
would never arrive. 

And wearily and sadly had the days passed to 
Florence Sefton since the surgeon, who had raised 
her hopes by thinking it possible her father might 
recover, was compelled, in answer to her repeated 
inquiries, to say that, unless a ball, which had 
lodged in his side, could be extracted, there was no 
hope of his living much longer, and that the opera- 
tion would be attended with considerable danger. 
The agony Colonel Sefton now endured caused him 
to decide on having it performed; and, though he 
had never been a selfish man, yet his sufferings were 
so great that he would often forget what his daugh- 
ter had endured for his sake, and reproach her that 
“she had not accepted the proposals of Sir Edgar 
Lee, which would have prevented all the misfor- 
tunes that had occurred.” Though Florence felt 
this injustice keenly, yet she would try to soothe 
him, by kindness and attention, into a better mood, 
in which she generally. succeeded, when he would 
regret his unkindness, beg her to forgive him, ca- 
ress and call her his dear child, and the preserver 
of his life. 

The operation was performed, and, as the surgeon 


feared, he sank under it; the great loss of blood 
was too much for him in his weak state. Taking 
Florence’s hand in-his own, he said, feebly— 

“Bless you, my sweet, my noble child! You 
have your father’s consent to wed Howell Meredith. 
I am sorry that I opposed it. Tell Henry I bless 
him and Mary.” And, in a few moments, he ex- 
pired. 

Florence’s grief was intense; she had loved her 
father with an heartfelt, deep, devoted love. She 
was carried from his chamber insensible ; and it was 
some days before Alice could persuade her to take 
sufficient nourishment to support nature. Sir Edgar 
Lee was unremitting in his inquiries and attentions ; 
every dainty was procured that could tempt her ap- 
petite; and he requested Alice to tell Miss Sefton 
“her father had been interred in the burial-ground 
of the Episcopal Church at Queenstown, and every 
respect paid to his memory, and that anything and 
everything in the fort was at her command.” 

After Florence had recovered from the first shock 
occasioned by her father’s death, she began to think 
of her own situation, and of requesting Sir Edgar 
to permit her to return to her friends. She had 
heard nothing from Howell nor Henry since sho 
had entered the British fort, and was extremely 
anxious on account of both. He had several times 
requested to be admitted, and she told Alice the 
next time he came to ask him in, and to remain 
herself in the apartment, which she did. Sir Edgar 
thought he had never seen Florence look so incom- 
parably lovely. Her deep mourning contrasted 
finely with the alabaster fairness of her skin. She 
had become somewhat paler and thinner; but, if 
her beauty was less dazzling, it was more touching, 
at least so thought her suitor. He advanced bow- 
ing, and, with a look meant to express deep sympa- 
thy, “hoped he had the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Sefton recovering from her indisposition, and the 
grief in which he participated with her.” Florence 
replied that “she felt better; thanked him for all 
his kindness and attention to her father, and re- 
quested, as she had nothing now to detain her at the 
fort, that he would permit her, with Alice, to return 
to her friends.” Lee’s brow grew dark, though 
he endeavored to smooth it, and affect a look of 
surprise at what he heard. 

“Why, surely, Miss Sefton,” said he, “you can- 
not mean what you say, when you know it was your 
dear father’s wish that I should have the happiness, 
the unspeakable happiness, of being your protector 
for life. No, no, my dear girl, that is a hope that I 
cannot resign. And,” continued he, seeing that 
Florence was about to interrupt him, “it is upon 
this very subject that I wished to speak to you. 
You will not, I hope, my sweet Florence, deem me 
precipitate or indecorous, so soon after the death of 
your dear father, to propose that our marriage take 
place in a few days at farthest. This gloomy fort 
is no place for so fair a being, and it is my wish to 
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convey you from it as soon as possible. General 
Sir Isaac Brock has appointed me as messenger, 
with dispatches to England, and another officer takes 
my command here; then, my lovely’ —— 

“Stop, Sir Edgar Lee!” interrupted Florence, 
who, pale as a marble statue, had sat listening to 
him. “Stop; I cannot hearken to language of this 
kind addressed to me by you. I have already told 
you that I never will be your wife. Ihave appealed 
to your generosity, and told you also that I was the 
affianced wife of another; I have begged of you, as 
a nobleman and as a gentleman, to desist from this 
persecution, for so I consider it; but all in vain. 
Now hear me, Sir Edgar, when I solemnly assure 
you that no power on earth shall ever compel me to 
give my hand to a man I consider void of every 
gentlemanly principle, and that I never will be your 
wife.” 

Sir Edgar Lee had turned red and white alter- 
nately, while Florence spake. When she had 
finished, he rose, saying, in rather a sarcastic tone— 

“You will excuse my differing from you, Miss 
Sefton, when J solemnly asswre you that, in less than 
a fortnight, you will be my wife!” Then, bowing, 
he left the apartment. 

When he was gone, Florence burst into tears, 
which she indulged for some moments; then, re- 
proaching herself for her weakness, she entered her 
chamber and implored the protection of Him who 
can deliver from all evil, and who is a sure refuge 
in distress, pouring balm on the agonized heart when 
it cries to Him for merey; and Florence felt it to 
be so, 

On the thirteenth of October, a few days after Sir 
Edgar had visited Florence, an alarm was given that 
the Americans were in motion, preparing to cross 
the river and attack the town and fort. All was 
bustle and preparation. One thousand of our men, 
led on by Colonel Van Rensselaer, crossed the Ni- 
agara in open boats, the English pouring a heavy 
fire on them as they approached; but on they came, 
swiftly and fearlessly, and effected a landing. Van 
Rensselaer led on his men to the attack, and, in the 
onset, was wounded. He was conveyed to the boats. 
Colonel Scott then, with his brave regiment, pressed 
forward to the assault of the fortress under a galling 
fire. They were repulsed, and driven back. Again 
they rushed on after their noble leader, and a breach 
was effected. 

“Captain Meredith,” said Colonel Scott, who had 
observed the daring and bravery which he displayed, 
“carry that breach for me. I leave it to you.” 
The colonel had directed his own attention to an- 
other point of attack, 

“On, my brave fellows!” cried Howell, “on! 
Think of the honor of your country; think of De- 
troit, and redeem that honor!” 

The men replied with a shout, as he led to the 
breach, where the conflict was fierce and bloody. 
Hand to hand—for they fought now with the bayo- 
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net—they encountered the enemy, who were driven 
back with great slaughter, and an entrance effected. 
At the same time, Colonel Scott had made and ecar- 
ried a breach in a different part. The fort was 
taken, and the British surrendered at discretion. 

During the conflict, Florence had remained with 
Alice in her apartment. The cries of the assailants, 
the roar of artillery, and the crash of falling walls, 
with the shouts of the victors, they heard distinctly. 
But who were the victors? that was the question. 
Poor Florence’s heart beat tumultuously when she 
heard a well-known voice—a voice that seemed to 
proceed from one possessed of the lungs of a Stentor 
—cry, “Hurrah! free trade and sailors’ rights! 
Down with the Britishers!” It was Gotlieb Pretz; 
she could not be mistaken; and she knew Howell 
must be there, or his faithful follower would not. 

At this moment the door was thrown open, and 
Sir Edgar Lee rushed in. Seeing a large shawl on 
the sofa, he seized it, and, throwing it around Flo- 
rence, he said— 

“Come, Miss Sefton ; this place is no longer safe 
for you.” 

“ Any place where my countrymen are is safe for 
me. I will not go!” she replied. 

“You shall not choose!” said he, catching her up 
in his arms. 

“ Alice ! Alice!” cried Florence, “save me !” 

Sir Edgar had reached the door; and, as Alice 
flew after her mistress, whom he grasped firmly with 
one arm, he put her back with the other, closed the 
door, and, drawing the bolt on the outside, flew with 
his fair burden through an entry that led to a private 
door in the rear of the fort, of which he had the key, 
and through which he passed; and, as it shut with 
a spring lock, he was not detained by having to 
fasten it, or apprehensive of pursuit from that side. 
He took his way along the Niagara, but at some 
distance up from the stream, the fort itself serving 
to shield him from being seen, as the combat had 
raged chiefly in the front and northern side of the 
fortress. He continued this path for about half a 
mile, when, descending a small hill, at the foot of 
which the river took a bend, nearly hidden from the 
fort, he stopped, and two men leaped from a boat on 
its waters, and advanced to meet him. 

“Ts all ready?” said Sir Edgar. 

“ All, your lordship,” replied the shorter of the 
two. “And I’ve got my trusty friend, Ashman, to 
help me row.” 

“Very well, Mr. Lazy O’Lear. In, in, and row 
for your lives; there is no time to lose,” said he, 
seating himself, with the now insensible girl, in the 
boat. 

Florence had continued to call for help while they 
were in the fort; but, when she felt herself conveyed 
away from it, she knew not whither, and so com- 
pletely in the power of Sir Edgar, her senses left 
her. 

In the mean time, Howell, the moment that an 
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entrance was effected, and the victory sure, had 
flown through the fort, seeking in every room for 
Florence. At length, he came to the one in which 
Alice was confined, and the door of which she was 
yainly endeavoring to open. He unbolted it, and, 
seeing Alice, an exclamation of joy burst from his 
lips, as he was now certain of having found Flo- 
rence. 

“Where is Miss Sefton? Where is Florence ?” 
said he. 

“He has carried her off, Captain Meredith. Sir 
Edgar Lee has forced her away with him,” she said, 
weeping; then, observing the blood oozing from 
under the sleeve of his uniform, she continued, 
But you are wounded !” 

He had, indeed, been wounded with the thrust of 
a bayonet, and in the same arm in which he had 
been shot when fleeing from Detroit. It is a vulgar 
saying that “ misfortunes seldom come singly ;” and 
Howell, haying been wounded twice in the same 
arm, seemed to prove the truth of the proverb. He 
paid no attention to Alice’s remark of his being 
wounded, but rushed out, and along the same entry 
through which Sir Edgar had passed, and reached 
the outer door, which, though furnished with heavy 
bolts, and was of great thickness, was now only 
fastened by its spring lock. Gotlieb Pretz, who had 
followed Howell in his search through the fort, now 
appeared, and, having a hatchet in his helt, soon 
severed the lock from the door. They followed the 
path in the direction of the river, and, when they 
had reached the small hill we have before spoken of, 
plainly saw the boat containing the fugitives. There 
was no other boat near in which they could pursue 
them ; and, as Howell, almost frantic, ran along the 
bank, followed by Gotlieb, he suddenly stopped, 
“Good Heavens, the whirlpool !” he exclaimed, and 
hounded forward to throw himself into the stream. 
He could not see her perish without trying to rescue 
her; but Gotlieb caught him, and, struggling to 
keep him back, saying— 

“Don’t be so foolish, capt’in, as to throw away 
your life for a gal. You can’t swim with your 
wounded arm; and, if you could, there ’s no how 
you could save her. But stop,” he continued, “T 
see the Ingin. If anybody on airth can save her, 
he can.” 

This arrested Howell’s attention, and, looking in 
the direction pointed out by Gotlieb, saw the black 
head of Minesto occasionally appear above the sur- 
face of the water. 

“There ’s narer an otter that ever swum in wa- 
ter can keep up with that red skin; and, as for 
stayin’ under water, you ’d think sometimes that he 
was a takin’ a nap at the bottom of the river,” said 
Gotlieb. ‘ 

Howell continued to advance some paces, looking, 
with an agony that cannot be described, on the dan- 
ger of her in whom his whole heart was centered. 

Those in the boat had seen their peril, and were 
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now making ineffectual attempts to alter her course. 
A moment more, she had entered the fatal circle, 
and was whirled round with almost the velocity of 
lightning. Florence, a few moments before, had 
recovered from her insensibility, and, seeing Howell, 
she stretched out her arms to him, calling wildly for 
aid. This was too much for the young officer; he 
made a spring forward, and fell fainting on the 
sward. Loss of blood—for his wound was still bleed- 
ing—and the anguish he endured, had overcome 
him. The boat had now deseribed about half of a 
second circle, when her course was arrested. A 
swarthy form had risen, as if by enchantment, from 
the water, and, holding the boat with almost the 
strength of an Hercules with one hand, while from 
the other a glittering battleaxe descended and clove 
the skull of the unfortunate Lazy O’Lear nearly in 
two. “A great brave strikes not twice !” said Mi- 
nesto; and, before we can relate it, throwing the 
axe in the stream, he had caught Florence in his 
arms, saying, “The Yenghese chief can tell the 
great cave spirit that Minesto sends him the pale- 
faced robber!” He let go his hold on the boat, 
which, whirling rapidly round, in a few moments 
was swallowed up in the dreadful abyss, almost be- 
fore its occupants could realize their situation. He 
then swam with Alice to the opposite shore. 

The whole scene had passed with the rapidity of 
thought. His movements had been so quick, so 
sudden, as to cause even Gotlieb Pretz to doubt their 
reality. He rubbed his eyes, exclaiming, “ Well, 
if that red critter don’t go ahead of anything I ever 
seed! I’m right glad the gal’s saved!” he con- 
tinued, as he saw Minesto reach the opposite shore 
in safety with Miss Sefton. He now began to turn 
his attention to Howell. Perceiving the blood, for 
the first time, that flowed from his arm, he removed 
his coat and bandaged it with his handkerchief; 
then, taking some water in his cap from the river, 
he bathed his face and temples, saying— 

“Cheer up, capt’in, the gal ’s safe and sound on 
tother side of the river. Didn’t I tell you the red 
skin could do it?” 

Captain Meredith soon revived; and, hearing a 
full account of Florence’s deliverance, scarcely felt 
the pain of his wound. 

“ But look,” said Gotlieb; “if there ain’t Caleb 
and Thornton! Yes; and the nigger’s got his wife 
with him. So, you see, capt’in, the lady ’s got 
plenty of folks to look arter her. But how that red 
skin could have knowed that even a Britisher should 
have been such a fool, when he was a carrying off 
the gal, as to bring her right down to the whirlpool, 
that goes ahead of my understandin’.” 

The river at this point is, as we have already ob- 
served, yery narrow, and Howell could distinctly see 
that every attention was being paid Florence. He 
now complied with Gotlieb’s persuasions to return 
to the fort, and have his arm dressed by a surgeon. 

“We've got both sides of the river now, capt‘in,” 
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said Gotlieb, on their way back to the fort; “we ’ve 
let the Englishers see that if old Hull warn’t no 
more fit to be a gineral than I’m to be a president, 
all the Americans warn’t jist like him, the old cow- 
ardly critter, and that we know how to pepper their 
jackets for ’em when we’re ony let.—Hurrah! Free 
trade and sailors’ rights,” shouted he as they met 
some soldiers coming from the fort, whom he knew 
belonged to Captain Meredith’s company, “we ’re 
the boys that can whip the inemy; and now three 
cheers for our gallant capt’in.” The men gave them 
heartily, and then three more for the brave Colonel 
Scott, who now commanded the place; and as How- 
ell’s head ached from fatigue and excitement, he was 
glad to escape into the fort from their noisy demon- 
strations of joy. 

As our readers are probably as much puzzled as 
Gotlieb Pretz to understand why Sir Edgar Lee 
should have taken Florence to the “Whirlpool,” we 
will explain. On the surrender of Fort Detroit to 
the British, General Brock had some communication 
to make to Sir Edgar, and had employed Lazy 
O’Lear as the most certain messenger he could em- 
ploy, knowing that he could creep through the coun- 
try like a weasel, almost without being seen. On 
his arrival at Queenstown, Sir Edgar, whose whole 
anxiety was centered in Florence, and who had only, 
as we have stated before, returned to America on 
her account, now daily expected an attack from the 
Americans under General Van Rensselaer, and, 
thinking it would not he safe to trust to the “for- 
tune of war,” determined, in case of a defeat, to 
secure the means of flight with her. He found it 
would be totally impracticable to descend the Nia- 
gara to Lake Ontario, as he wished to do, as it would 
have to be done in face of the enemy; besides, he 
would be obliged to pass the American fort at Lew- 
istown, and an escape by land seemed equally im- 
possible: he therefore proposed to Lazy O’Lear to 
have everything in readiness, and the boat at the 
bend in the river, as soon as the Americans should 
begin the attack, “in order,” as he observed, that 
“if the Yankees should prove successful, he might 
have the pleasure of carrying away the only prize 
he thought worth fighting for on this side of the 
Atlantic.” 

Minesto had, from the day on which he discovered 
who it was had robbed and intended to murder him, 
remained almost entirely on the Canada side of the 
border, as he was well known both at Queenstown 
and Lewistown, and took part with neither party. 
Very quiet, and generally alone, he passed unnoticed 
or at least unsuspected. He was now much about 
the English fort, with fish or game to dispose of, but 
he seldom, if ever, lost sight of Lazy O’Lear. A few 
evenings before the battle he had heard Sir Edgar 
tell the former that he wished him to meet him at 
the bend in the river. Minesto repaired to the place 
before the appointed time, and having with an In- 
dian’s sagacity and cunning found a hiding-place in 
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the branches of an immense oak, that grew near the 
bend, he was not disappointed when his intended 
victim and the baronet met under it, and thus he 
became possessed of the whole plot. On the morn- 
ing of the attack on Queenstown, he had met Lazy 
O’Lear in one of the passages of the fort, looking 
for Sir Edgar Lee, to ask him some question which 
he had forgotten until then, relating to their flight. 
Minesto held in one hand a bottle, in the other a 
small cup made of horn, from which he appeared to 
have just drained the last drop. The Indian, who 
had watched the traitor closely, knew that he well 
loved brandy, so that he could take it without its 
being known: he therefore came up to him, at the 
same time pouring some liquor from the bottle into 
the cup, saying, as he held it toward him— 

“Will white man no drink? it make him strong— 
he kill his enemy—he laugh at him.” 

“Well, I don’t know that it is right to take it—it 
is what I never do; but, as we are going to have a 
battle, perhaps it may do me good,” and he drank it 
to the dregs. “Thank you, red skin,” he said; “and 
now tell me if you know where is Sir Edgar Lee?” 

“The Yenghese chief is with his braves,” said 
Minesto, pointing toa room on the left, to which Lazy 
O’Lear proceeded, while he, leaving the fort, walked 
rapidly along the bank of the river until, at the foot 
of the hill, he plunged in and soon swam to the 
opposite shore, where he found Caleb and Thornton 
with his wife, who, hearing they were going to try 
and rescue Miss Sefton, insisted on being there. 

Minesto now having taken from the boat (which 
lay in the nook we have already described, and by 
the trees where Colonel Sefton deposited his letters) 
a long thick rope, wound it several times round the 
trunk of one of those trees, then taking the other 
end, he passed it twice round his waist; he then 
again entered the stream, directing Caleb and Thorn- 
ton to let out the rope until he should have reached 
the whirlpool, and was within its first circle. They 
did so, and drew him from the vortex back into the 
stream. This he did in case he should be drawn 
into the whirlpool, that by means of the rope they 
might rescue him. The experiment he found would 
succeed; he could save Miss Sefton and take re- 
venge on his enemy at the same time. The liquor 
he had given Lazy O’Lear contained an Indian poi- 
son that, after it had been taken a certain time, 
would produce insanity and the most excruciating 
agony before it caused death. It had begun to take 
effect on Lazy O’Lear even before Sir Edgar ap- 
peared with Florence; he felt some pain and dizzi- 
ness, but thought it would pass off. After they had 
rowed some way, Ashman warned him to be careful 
they came not too near the whirlpool; but he only 
answered him with a wild glare of the eye and a 
stronger pull at the oar toward the fatal chasm. Sir 
Edgar’s attention had been taken up with trying to 
revive Miss Sefton; and when Ashman called on him 
to notice the course they were taking, it was too late. 
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He had put every confidence in Lazy O’Lear as 
knowing well the stream, and thought not of danger 
until on the brink of destruction. Had they steered 
clear of the whirlpool, Minesto would have been 
aided by Caleb and Thornton in stopping the boat. 
Sir Edgar’s plan had been to land above the falls 
and there procure a conveyance to take Florence by 
a circuitous land: route to Lake Ontario, where a 
vessel was in waiting to convey him to England. 

As soon as Howell had his wounded arm dressed, 
he, with Alice, crossed over to Lewistown, where he 
heard that Florence was at the house of Mrs. Mars- 
den, a lady whom his mother highly esteemed, and 
who had paid every attention to the poor girl. He 
immediately called there, and was received most 
kindly; but when he heard that Florence had just 
before sunk into a slumber he would not allow her 
to be disturbed, but, leaving Alice, proceeded to see 
General Van Rensselaer, who complimented him 
highly on his bravery, adding that he was sorry 
that he could not then dispense with the services of 
so gallant an officer, particularly as his wound was 
slight, and he hoped would soon heal. If it were 
otherwise, he would grant him a furlough, if only 
that he might conduct Miss Sefton to New York; 
but as Mrs. Marsden was about leaving for that 
place, he thought it would be a good opportunity for 
her to travel under that lady’s care. So thought 
Howell too, and though a pang rent his heart at the 
thought of being obliged to part with almost as soon 
as he had recovered her, yet his duty to his country 
did not permit him to hesitate. Of this meeting and 
parting we will say nothing, leaving it to the read- 
er’s imagination. Suffice it to acquaint them that 
she safely arrived in New York with her friends, and 
was soon with her faithful Alice in the hospitable 
mansion of Mr. Meredith. Florence found Mary 
looking more happy and lovely than ever, and Henry 
recovering so fast that he was talking of joining 
Howell, which he soon did. 

We need not inform the reader of General Sir 
Isaac Brock’s attack on Queenstown, and of his de- 
feat and death, as all this is no doubt known to most 
Americans; but we will inform them that Howell 
fought bravely, and was so severely wounded as to 
be unfit for service for many months; and that he 
repaired to New York before he witnessed the dis- 
honorable conduct of the militia at Lewistown, who 
refused to cross the border even at the entreaty of 
their General, to assist their brethren in arms in 
retaining what their bravery had won. But Ameri- 
can honor was afterwards amply redeemed, both by 
sea and land; and there were none, during the con- 
test, that served their country more faithfully than 
Howell Meredith and Henry Sefton. The former, 
during his stay in New York, had been united to 
her he loved so deeply; and, after the conclusion 
of the war, the families of Sefton Hill and Acadia 
were joined in holier ties of friendship than they 
had ever before been, and seldom a day passed that 


Florence Meredith and Mary Sefton did not enter- 
tain Mrs. Meredith, whom they both loved as a mo- 
ther, with some tale of the border warfare. 

Minesto having satisfied the revenge that he for 
four years had panted for, returned to his tribe, but 
continued to pay an annual visit to the Hill and 
Valley, whence he always returned with those gifts 
most valued by his race. Alice still remained with 
Florence, regarded almost as one of the family, and 
much loved by litile Henry Meredith, who delighted 
to hear her relate the Battle of Queenstown. 


FADED BRIDAL FLOWERS 
BY MRS. L. G. ABELL. 


“The mother took me to her chamber, and showed mo 
the little treasures and precious relics of her beloved 
daughter; but the simple bouquet of perished flowers, as it 
lay scentless and dead among the deserted tokens, still 
bound with the pure white ribbon, was to me the saddest 
sight.” 


Tere seemed a language breathing 
In those pale, withered flowers— 
A tone of sorrow wreathing 
With past departed hours; 
And, like the light of love and joy 
That lived amid their bloom, 
Their beauty all had perished— 
Mementos of a tomb! 


With many a treasured token 
Those scentless flowers were bound, 
And, like a sweet lute broken 
Making a mournful sound, 
There on the heart still lingers 
A dirge-like, solemn strain, 
Wailing of one, who sleeps in death, 
We ne’er shall see again! 


Those mild and beaming glances, 
‘That from a warm heart shone, 
Are faded from each earthly scene 
Like the flowers they fell upon; 
That sacred tie uniting joys 
In love’s most fayored hour, 
How rudely broken all apart 
By Death’s destroying power! 


A few bright days sped swiftly by 
That Eden life of thine, 

But, like those flowers that withered lie. 
‘Thus did thy days decline: 

Beauty and sweetness—life’s perfame— 
And brilliant hues of love, 

All perished in an early doom, 
When thy spirit went above! 


Then came a sadness to the hours, 
A darkness to each scene, 

That late were bright as freshest flowers, 
And fair as sunny gleam; 

And, mother, in that heart of thine 
Is still one place for her, 

Where love had once its dwelling-place, 
But now—her sepulchre! 


